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CAUSES OF HARD TIMES. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 1849. 

O spell that the devil has fastened upon 

the world is stronger, more enslaving or 
pernicious, than the idea that God has so ar- 
ranged things that it is dreadfully difficult to 
get a living; so difficult, that there is no time 
left for recreation of mind, or spiritual im- 
provement. This is a spell which covers the 
whole earth like a nightmare. Admitting the 
fact, that taking things as they are, it is 
very difficult for the mass of men to carry 
along with the industry necessary to get a liv- 
ing, due attention to the spirit, yet let us not 
imagine that this fact is owing to any law of 
nature, or arrangement of God, that is of a 
permanent character, for it is one which can be 
traced to sin or selfishness, that is, to delusion. 
The difficulty is not in the condition of things, 
but in darkness of mind. Living in the world 
where selfishness reigns, you say it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to get a living, and yet gain time 
fer spiritual concerns. All Ihave to say is, 
it is not necessary that selfishness should reign. 
Christ has power and means to break it up; 
and it is easy to yield to Christ—easy to walk 
in the spirit, to abandon yourselves to it ; and 
when in that position, the curse that makes 
the difficulty in the world, is gone. If this is 
easy for one, it is easy for a great number. 
It is just as easy to get rid of the whole diffi- 
culty as to believe on Christ—to yield our- 
selves to him. 


We can see where the whole difficulty lies, 
and what makes it hard for the mass of men 
to get their living, and compels them to be 
slaves to their bodies, to the neglect of their 
souls. In the first place, one principal reason 
is, that the property of the world is at the 
mercy of the grab-game, and is distributed on 
that principle. Whoever gets the most is the 
best fellow. A certain number of men get 
control of the property in the world. They 
hold it and expend it as they please in procur- 
ing luxuries for themselves and children, and 
thus impoverish the masses, making it difficult 
for them to get a living and attend to spirit- 
ual improvement. Here is the power of mo- 
nopoly exerted by those who have superior ad- 
Vantages and skill, and who are able to with- 
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draw property from the masses. Wecan see 
this cause has its root in selfishness ; for, sup- 
pose these same men, who by the power of su- 
perior intellect and advantageous position are 
able to accumulate immense property, should 
devote the powers which they have to provid- 
ing for the community ; suppose they have 
community hearts and an eye to the education 
and advantage of the whole ; then these same 
powers instead of working against the masses, 
would work in their favor, and be devoted to 
the procurement of wealth forall. So then, 
the evil is selfishness on the part of the strong 
tending to impoverish the masses, and 
compel them to be selfish and live in igno- 
rance and sensuality ; and all that is wanted to 
cure that evil, is the spirit of Christ. 


The second cause of the difficulty in getting |. 


a living in the world as it is, is the fact that a 
vast amount of labor and expense is laid out 
on what in a right state of things people would 
not want atall. The army, navy, lawyers, 
doctors, police-officers, the whole train of 
courts of law, prisons, jails, &c., might all be 
dispensed with, as they are simply set to re- 
strain, without producing any good. These 
are all employed like firemen, not in building 
houses, not in accomplishing any actual good, 
but merely to suppress evil. When a fire occurs, 
all the firemen rally and putitout. They 
have saved property, but have not produced 
any. When we get into a state where there 
are no fires, firemen will not be needed. The 
firemen are as useless as the fire; andif the 
fire is useless, it creates a useless set of men. 
Doctors and lawyers do this same kind of work. 
It is their business to keep selfishness in order, 
and prevent destruction. The army, navy, 
police, and courts of law, are only specimens of 
large classes we might name, who would be of 
no use in a community founded on Christ. 
The cost and labor required to carry on use- 
less operations and maintain the non-producing 
part of the community, make it exceedingly 
difficult to get a living, the world over. Use- 
less expense amounts to more than half the ex- 
penses of the world. 

The devil in the first place covers the 
whole world with sin and selfishness ; this leads 
to the impoverishment of the masses; the nat- 
ural consequence of this is their ignorance ané 
brutality ; this leads to ferocity, that requires 
lawyers and courts; and all together produce 
diseases, and they require doctors. Thus the 
devil’s spirit settles down on people like a 
nightmare, compelling them to believe that it 
is terribly hard to get a living, and that they 
have no time to attend to their spiritual con. 
cerns. This is a monstrous delusion, 


Just let Christ into the world—give him 
command, and directly the cause would cease, 
and the effects of course would cease. We 
should find that all men would have abundance 
of the comforts and luxuries of life, with just 
labor enough to make it healthy sport, and 
plenty of time to educate themselves and be 
men. Without any change in the powers of 
nature and the relations of the physical crea- 
tion to man, just give Christ the command, 
and men would have plenty of time to get a 
living and attend to their souls. 





Let a community rise in which right hearts 
will produce and distribute for the general good; 
then drop off all useless expense ; and it 
is evident that all the labor we should need 
to get a living, would be mere sport. There 
will be some in every community who have a 
faculty or talent given by God, which may be 
called a financial talent—a talent for money- 
making. That talent applied to. the concen- 
tration of property around one man, is a 
calamity to the world. But the same talent 
applied to the whole community, is a great 
blessing. Undoubtedly, in a true state of 
things, the greater part of the masses will be 
in a measure dependent on that class which, 
in the world as it is, make money and impov- 
erish the lower classes; that is, the same dif- 
ference of power and skill will exist. There 
will not be so great inequalities in the king- 
dom of Christ, as now exist in the world; but 
there will be inequalities in that respect ; and 
there is no objection to it, if the power is 
guided by a community spirit. 


The we-spirit will bring the two classes 
which are now in such jarring relations—the 
rich and the poor—into a marriage relation. 
If a man has a faculty to become rich, instead 
of feeling that it is a power given him to make 
money and separate himself from every body 
else, he will feel that it isa power to make 
love with, and to bless all around him. Man 
has more power than woman. What if the 
man should say, I have power over the wo- 
man, and I will reduce her as muchas I can 
and make her a slave? He does not say this, 
because he loves the woman and delights to 
surround her with blessings. So the two 
classes known in the world as the poor and 
the rich, now separated, will stand related 
as man and wife. 


Every actual diminution of labor ought by 
good right to go to increase the leisure of 
men for self-improvement. Instead of this, it 
goes to increase the power and laziness of the 
few that get advantage of it, and the rest of 





mankind remain in slavery as deep as before. 
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We have received Christ. We have be- 
lieved that his kingdom is coming in us or- 
ganically. We have given the spirit of Christ 
an opportunity to embody itself in social rela- 
tions and have demonstrated the practica- 
bility of free love. The same spirit must 
embody itself in business. We must work out 
that problem too, and emancipate ourselves 
and others from slavery. We must give the 
we-spirit a chance to embody itself in all de- 
partments. It cannot live in the old business 
relations, and prosper and thrive; it must 
have full scope. And God will demonstrate 
to the world that there is such a thing as free 
Jabor, as well as free love. 


What must be understood by the ex- 
pression, “*A man cannot support himself 
under the existing state of things?” The 
world saddles him with an infinite amount of 
unnecessary expense. He is in a state in 
which the mass of property is taken up, and 
held with a greedy grasp by others, so that he 
cannot get hold of it by fair, quiet means. 
The question whether he can support himself 
or not, is not fairly tested in any such sense 
that we can see whether his labor receives a 
fair equivalent in the sight of God. The 
meaning is, he cannot support himself because 
selfishness has laid such heavy impositions upon 
his shoulders. He might support himself 
easily, if the Jaws of nature were alone con- 
cerned. He would have nothing to do but to 
bear his part in the labor necessary to produce 
all he wants to live on, and that would be an 
easy matter. But to say, a man cannot get 
his living where factitious and unnecessary 
labors are imposed upon him, is saying that 
he cannot make bricks without straw. 


In order to save ourselves from the bondage 
imposed by the false arrangements of the busi- 
ness world, we must take the fortress. We 
must lead captivity captive, and not be satis- 
fied with barely escaping ourselves. Indeed, 
we cannot escape ourselves in any other way. 
The world is taxing us all—bearing down 
heavily on all of us, and must necessarily do 
so. While the present order of things exists, 
we cannot expect to realize ourselves the fa- 
cility by which a living might be got if we 
were not subject to the curses of this system. 
We are bound therefore to conquer it and su- 
persede it—to take possession and deliver up 
the keys to Christ. 


NOTES BY THE STRAWBERRY 
SHIPPER. 

HE only strawberries raised the present 

season by the Wallingford Community 
sufficiently solid to bear transportation, have 
been the Wilson and Triomphe de Gand. The 
Agriculturist, and the Russell, sustain no com- 
parison in this respect with the two varieties 
named. 

The Beecher basket manufactured at West- 
ville, Conn., is the best kind we have on hand. 
It is thoroughly made, presents the fruit well, 
and affords better ventilation than most other 
kinds. It has one fault ( not the worst fault 
that a basket might have)—it holds a trifle more 





than a quart. The Oneida round boxes, and the 
old square boxes made here, are both very in- 
ferior for shipping, and ought not to be used in 
hot weather, as they give the fruit but little 
ventilation, and none at al] when packed in tight 
cases ; and consequently the slightest fermenta- 
tion soon becomes serious. We have lost 200 
qts. of fruit the present season, mostly on ac- 
count of using the round and square boxes. 
There has been at least one instance in which 
the same quality of fruit, sold by a commission 
house, brought five cts. more per quart in bas- 
kets than in square boxes—a difference fully 
equal to the cost of the baskets. 

Many advantages result from keeping straw- 
berry vines “closely picked,” as it is termed. 
The fruit reaches market in better condition, 
and commands better prices. Mr. Bradley, a 
New Haven grower, says he obtained for fruit 
sent to Boston five cents a quart more than his 
neighbors, mainly because his berries were 
picked when under ripe. His reached the 
market hard and sound—theirs soft and juicy. 
Again, if berries are allowed to remain on vines 
until fully ripe, afew hours rain is certain to 
render a good many of them worthless for ship- 
ing ; and if the plantation is large and the rain 
of long continuance, it is not easy to “ catch up” 
again. w. 

STORY OF A LUNATIC. 


Il. 


N@ Jong after my return from Hartford, 
my mother, wishing to keep possession of 
me until there should be a vacancy at the Hos- 
pital, had me confined in her front room for two 
or three weeks. ‘There was a bed and a fire- 
place in the room, and a staple driven in the 
center of the floor. To this staple I was fas- 
tened with a length of chain sufficient to allow 
me to get on the bed. A band of iron was put 
around each of my wrists, and my hands were 
brought close together by means of a link and 
two staples. A similar fetter was fastened to 
my ankles and connected with a chain to the 
floor. In this situation my cousins and neigh- 
bors oceasionally came in to seeme. My ma- 
ternal uncle owned and occupied one half of the 
house, with the land he had bought of my eldest 
brother. Thirteen acres of land had fallen to 
me in the distribution of my father’s estate ; 
this, with mother’s third and some other land 
she had bought, made about forty acres. I 
mention these particulars to zive some idea of 
our circumstances. 

One morning a cousin came in to see me, and 
as he stood by the fireplace I saw him look at 
something in the eye of the crane. This was 
a piece of steel six inches long and pointed 
at both ends. He even took hold of it; this 
act I understood as a hint, and turned my atten- 
tion to the thing. I thought if I only had it I 
could unchain myself. So when he left the room I 
set my wits to work to getit. I got off the bed 
and stretched myself flat on the floor, and as 
my hands were fastened together in front of me 
I could just reach the old tooth and pull it out. 
Having obtained it I made quick work of lib- 
erating myself, for it was just the tool to do my 
work. Mother came into the room as I was 
prying open the last link. I said, “ You are too 
late, mother, I am going out now.” She sprang 
and caught hold of my hand to stop me, but 
found truly that she was too late, She then 





went to the front door and held it, while my 
uncle’s wife held the back door, but I went di- 
rectly down the cellar stairs and out at the hatch- 
way door, making good my escape to the woods, 
which were but a few rods from the house, and 
leaving the two women holding the doors. I 
went on, taking with me my hammer and a pan- 
nel of the door | broke out as I went along, 
and carried them about half a mile into the 
woods and laid them up on the stump of a tree, 
as a memento of my escape. Going on a little 
further | came out of the woods and went to 
the house of an old acquaintance, where I told 
them how I had been chained. They had not 
heard of it, though living but a mile from me. 

From there I went tosee Mr.S , an influ- 
ential man in the place, whom I thought friendly 
to me. I asked his counsel and advice, and he 
said I must submit to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord’s sake. This I thought poor con- 
solation, and went on to the store and told the 
storekeeper I wanted a pair of shoes. He 
handed me a pair, and as he did so, he saw the 
manacles on me, and said he would take them 
off, and give the shoes in place of them. I 
readily agreed to it, saying I was going home, 
and going to work, and did not want them lon- 
ger. I put on the shoes and walked along to- 
wards home, but soon a wagon overtook me, 
with two men in it, who asked me to ride. 
The road leading by our cow-pasture, I told 
them when I got near home, that I would jump 
out and get the cows. I drove them up to the 
yard, got the milk-pail and milked them, and 
carried the milk into the house, meaning to show 
by this that I intended to be steady, and attend 
to my business. I did not know that I was 
booked for the Hospital. When I carried in the 
milk I was followed up and confined where I 
was before. The men I rode with brought 
along the fetters I had swapped for the shoes, 
and help enough collected to put them on, and 
I was kept about a week longer, and then car- 
ried to the Insane Hospital. 

When at length the time arrived for me to be 
admitted to the Hospital, my mother hired 
three of my cousins to take me there in a double 
wagon. There was no railroad from Spring- 
field to Worcester then. My mother’s object 
in hiring these three men was, she told me, 
that they need not bind me again. One to drive 
and one on each side of me to hold me, was the 
way we set out, mother strictly charging them 
not to tie me. As we started they said we were 
going out west to see my brother. On reach- 
ing Springfield they stopped at a store and 
bought a small cord to bind me with as soon as 
they should get out of the city. When we 
started from Springfield we went east instead of 
west ; and to pacify me they told me they were 
taking me to Paxton to see Squire Livermore, 
my brother’s father-in-law. This pleased me, for 
he was a Baptist, anc I had been there before. 
On going through a piece of woods, after leaving 
the city, they took me out of the wagon, tied 
my wrists together behind my back and my feet 
together above my ankles, then set mein the 
wagon again and drove on, holding me by this 
cord. Not reaching Worcester that day, we 
stopped ata public house over night. I re- 
mained tied all night ; consequently I could not 
sleep on account of much. suffering. We went 
on the next day, but did not turn off to Paxton. 
I noticed the fact, and told my cousin who was 
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driving, but he drove on to Worcester. When 
we came within the inclosures of the Hospital 
grounds my cousins began to untie me; they 
found my limbs badly swollen, and deep inden- 
tations where the cord had been. When the 
Doctor saw me, he said I could not have lived 
in that situation two hours longer. H. B. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XVIIL. 

BOUT two weeks after the battle of Hartsville 

we had orders to march southward to join two 
divisions of troops which had been operating in the 
eastern part of the state, and constituted that part of 
a defensive line across the state, of which we were 
the central portion. Although it was the second 
year of the war, the policy of the government up to 
this time had been conciliatory. But as the mild 
and compromising terms which had been proposed 
to the enemy, in connection with the Emancipation 
proclamation, had been ignored or rejected by the 
rebellious states, aggressive movements were now 
opening; and among them was this movement of 
ours on the 26th of Jan., 1863, with a view to make 
up an army for the invasion of Arkansas, which 
should sweep the rebellion, southward. There was 
no little murmuring at this order, for it came in a 
rain-storm, which in this region meant mud, such as 
made transportation almost impossible. But officers 
as well as privates were under the inexorable law of 
obedience to orders, against which personal comfort 
weighed little. Tents were struck, and the train 
was loaded for a long march into the howling wil- 
derness. After marching several hours in the mud 
and rain, information was received that the mules 
and wagons were stalled several miles back, being 
so buried in mud as to make further progress im- 
possible. All marched back again to the old camp 
ground, put up the tents against the old chimneys, 
and by midnight were dry, warm and sound asleep. 
The next morning the ground was frozen, and it 
was snowing heavily ; but the order to march was 
renewed, and again we started. An incident now 
occurred which reminds me of my intention to make 
mention at some time of 

THE COURAGE OF WOMAN 

in connection with our regiment. Two ladies, 
wives of very respectable men, one of whom had 
been a druggist and was now our hospital steward, 
and the other a private, had offered themselves as 
matrons in our hospital and had had some official 
recognition in that capacity; but it had transpired 
that the department would not allow matrons in the 
field service. They were, however, so much inter- 
ested that they refused to turn back, and their zeal 
rather increased as hints came from _head-quarters, 
making it doubtful whether they would be allowed 
to go further into the increasing hardships of our 
campaign. Several who had followed us to do 
washing and ironing had been compelled to return. 
One of them having refused, was arrested and taken 
to Rolla under guard, which was a matter of general 
satisfaction, as all that class had a bad reputation ; 
and in this case there was positive proof of bad 
character. But the matrons had continued without 
any reproach that could gain credence. When we 
moved this time, the steward remained with the 
sick at Houston, and his wife with him. The other 
woman, though urgently advised to do the same or 
go north, stoutly refused, even after being told de- 
cidedly that she must go no further with us. Being 
denied a seat in the ambulances, where she had 
previously ridden, she waited until we had started, 
and then, well bundled in her shawls, took her seat 
upon one of the transportation-wagons, and was 
jolting over the frozen road into an unknown wil- 
derness in a snow-storm, to lodge and fare she knew 
not how or where—when a guard came up and she 
was compelled to surrender and return, which she 
did weeping and sobbing pitifully. During several 
weeks of fine autumn weather the wives of several of 
our officers were with us. When all were gone, we 
appreciated the restraining and refining influence 
that was now lacking, and realized how much the 





good behavior or even decency of man depends upon 
the gentle influence of the finer sex. 

Our way was now by unfrequented wagon-trails or 
new paths over precipitous mountains and wild ra- 
vines, which our pioneers cleared for us. Once or 
twice in a day’s march we found a farm with a log 
house and barns, corn-cribs, stacks of grain, fodder, 
and the indispensable rail fences. Now that we had 
left our base of supplies, “ military necessity” com- 
pelled us to draw upon these farms for meat and 
forage. When an encampment was distant trom a 
farm, or the straw was lacking, we cleared the 
frozen ground of snow, and made our beds upon the 
cold, hard bosom of mother earth ; or at other times, 
spread our blankets upon the mud, into which they 
froze during the night. We cooked our beef and 
pork by the fires of rails, which being made in front 
of the open tents, lighted and warmed our lodgings, 
and bronzed and choked us with the smoke. When 
finding a stack of corn leaves or of unthreshed oats 
toward night, it was my practice to secure a quantity 
in the surcingle, which was hung upon the pommel 
of the saddle ; this afforded me a good bed, which 
Nellie would eat while we were getting breakfast 
ana packing up in the morning. 

At West Plains (a misnomer for a group of hills 
with narrow strips of flat land between them), we 
met two divisions of troops under command of 
Generals Davidson and Benton, who came into the 
town simultaneously with us. Coming into the town 
an hour in advance of our brigade, I sat upon my 
horse on the hill near the court-house, looking out up- 
on the various roads which were swarming with 
troops and trains coming in from all quarters, when 
an officer with his aids rode up near, and looked 
over the interesting scene a few moments. I had op- 
portunity to. observe his rather handsome, earnest 
countenance, which was made more interesting to 
me by the rank indicated by the stars upon his 
shoulder, revealing the fact that he was the com- 
mander of the corps now gathering. He had iror- 
gray hair, prominent features, and an anxious, ner- 
vous manner. He turned to one of his aids and 
said, “ Go down to quarters and tell Surgeon 
to send me up seven blue pills immediately, or I 
shall not be able to sit on my horse to-day.” A curi- 
ous prescription for a tonic, I thought, and the aid 
rode off. The commander was a West Point man, 
and immediately made a great change from the more 
simple requirements of our volunteer citizen ofli- 
cers, which the soldiers had regarded as of a far 
more common-sense character than they now did the 
new regime; as this required more than double the 
men for guard duty, which is one of the greatest 
hardships of the field service. We now had to 
furnish men for videttesand a chain guard of several 
miles extent, in addition to the usual picket and 
camp guard around the area of all the scattered 
encampments ; and this, amid the winter storms, was 
severe indeed. When the men complained that they 
could not sce the use of a chain guard on the sides 
of impassable mountains, remote from the enemy, 
they were consoled by being told that it was for 
discipline; to which they answered, “ What good 
will discipline do a man when he is dead ?” 

The division of this commander brought in a 
great number of prisoners, having as it was said 
arrested and brought hither all the men whom they 
found, requiring them to prove their loyalty before a 
military commission, which was in session for the 
purpose. I visited a building which was crowded full 
of these men, as close as they could stand. It was 
pitiful to listen to their pleas of innocence. They 
affirmed that they were Christian men, and had 
done no harm ; that they were pillaged and dragged 
from their homes, leaving their families without food 
or protection. The largest part of them took the 
oath of allegiance and were discharged. 

The men who had been several months under this 
commander, complained bitterly of the rigors to 
which they had been subjected; and their mutinous 
and disorderly state was a poor recommendation of 
the wisdom of their government. I saw a company 
of their cavalry ride past their general, every third 
man of whom had poultry or some kind of plunder 
hanging from the saddle in contempt of the seyere 
orders against and punishment for marauding. Thy 














told how he had threatened to shoot a soldier for 
disobedience, on the spot, and immediately several 
pieces were leveled upon him with the threat, “If 
you fire you are a dead man.” He desisted, and so 
it ended. 

For some reason the project of invading Arkansas 
was abandoned. Reports differed so much as to 
what the reason was, that I will not repeat them. 
After spending about ten days at West Plains, we 
marched north-east. Our tribulation on this march 
in rain, snow, mud, hunger and fatigue, reminded us 
forcibly of the saying, “ Pray ye that your flight be 
not in the winter.” In three toilsome days we 
came to Thomasville, county seat of Howell County, 
which was only fifteen miles from West Plains. 
But we had made wide detours to avoid being en- 
tirely swallowed up in the mud or the turbid creeks ; 
and the mountains were grandly broken and im- 
passable. We waited two days at Thomasville for 
our transportation to come up. The first night we 
lay down supperless, which was the more serious, as 
we had had no dinner. Butthere was no help for it, 
as other regiments going before had gathered all 
the corn-meal on the route. Next day, the boys 
found some hogs, which they slaughtered, and we had 
some fresh pork to broil on the end of a sharp stick. 
We ate it with parched corn, without salt, and were 
thankful. Thomasville consisted of a few brown 
houses, and the chimneys of the Court House and 
hotel which the rebels had burned months before. 


At the end of eight days we had made sixty miles, 
which brought us to Eminence, the county town of 
Shanuon county. This town consisted of one build- 
ing only, atwo-story log house, the lower story be- 
ing a jail, and the upper the court-house. At Em- 
inence we found a large cave which those who ex- 
plored it said was large enough to hold our whole 
army. There are several such caverns in that re- 
gion, and the mountain scenery is very sublime. 
We also saw two mammoth springs. One of them 
was a circular, boiling lake, perhaps fifty yards 
across. On one side of it was a semi-circle of per- 
pendicular rock, about seventy-five feet high, and on 
the opposite side it discharged a river, comparable in 
size with the Mohawk. The other spring was near 
Eminence and was in the form of a well, with a 
great volume of water boiling up in it, the surface of 
the water being some twenty feet below the top of 
the well or pit, which seemed a perfect circle. It 
was popularly said to be of unfathomable “depth. 
The water passed out under ground, and appeared 
again a few yards distant upon lower ground, where 
it supplied a pond for asaw-mill. Both these springs 
had the color of the ocean. 


[ The following letter is from a clergyman, in reply 
to one of our questions. His statements may shock 
some ; but coming from a minister we must suppose 
them about right. He says: “Ihave formerly sym- 
pathized with those who think sexual matters are a 
subject too delicate to be talked about openly. But 
I am now satisfied that no evil will ever be reformed 
without being publicly exposed.” } 


LORD, MAKE US CLEAN. 


EpirorR oF THE CrrouLAR :—Sometime sinee, a 
question was proposed in your paper and an answer 
solicited, as to the number of females who continue 
free from: sexual intercourse previous to marriage. 
If the question could be correctly answered, though I 
suppose it cannot, Ido not know that any good 
could result from it. I have seen no answer to the 
above-mentioned question, and perhaps no one will 
venture to answer a question so wrapt up within 
the veil of female delicacy. It has been suggested 
however by some persons, and one of them a woman, 
whose observations have led them to form an opin- 
ion in the matter, that not more than one-third of all 
single females remain free from such intercourse until 
after marriage, Admitting this estimate to be nearly 
correct, the next question that arises and needs an 
answer, is, Shall the remaining two-thirds who do 
not continue free, be condemned as impure and cor- 
rupt in morals? Should you answer yes, it strikes 
me that it would be a virtual abandonment of your 
own social principles. 
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Miss Frederika Bremer who wrote and published 
a book on the “ Homes of America,” made a long 
residence in the Island of Cuba. She states in her 
book that nearly all of the unmarried ladies of the Is- 
land were in the habit of sexual intercourse, and that 
they did not attempt to conceal it, or deem it a mat- 
ter of degradation. We are not at liberty to assume 
however, that in other places the same laxity of 
morals exists. 

In confirmation of the above facts stated by Miss 
Bremer and others, I may add the statement of a 
man of advanced age, who says that in his youth it 
was well understood by the young men of his place, 
that many of the girls of respectable families were 
in the habit of admitting them to their embraces 
without any extra urging. Whether the same esti- 
mate may still be relied upon as correct, he has no 
direct means ot judging. He thinks however that 
as human passions and desires have undergone no 
great change, it is fair to suppose that about the same 
state of things still obtains throughout the conntry. 
He gives grave lessons to the young, but they heed 
them not. He denounces the extravagant female 
fashions of the day, but they will not down at his 
bidding. “ Ruinous to morals as well as the purse.” 
He says that “in view of such extravagance in dress, 
costliness of jewels and the everlasting bonnet frip- 
pery, it is no wonder that young men are afraid to 
marry. They choose celibacy rather than ruin. 
Meanwhile sexual intercourse will xo on in spite of 
all the moral restraints that can be flung in its way ; 
and the evils that flow from it must be endured un- 
less they can be cured.” Task, “ Would not the adop- 
tion of the social principles of the Oneida Commu- 
nity furnish a remedy ?’ He says, “I think not, 
only, perhaps, to a limited extent. If the whole 
mass of mankind could be gathered into such com- 
munities, and converted from the power of selfish- 
ness to the spirit of benevolence, it might do; but as 
that cannot be, the sacredness of marriage must 
still be upheld. Iam willing to admit that there is 
a vast amount of evil and unhappiness connected 
with the married life. I admit that possession often 
begets disgust; that love, falsely so called, is turned 
to hate; that husbands murder wives and wives mur- 
der husbands, and that husbands murder other hus- 
bands for loving wives not their own ; but I do not ad- 
mit that these are the faults of the marriage institu- 
tion. And still further, I believe that God knew 
what was best for man and woman when he institu- 
ted marriage, and that Christ knew what was best 
when he sanctioned it by his blessing. If men and 
‘women could be made perfect as the angels, it might 
do perhaps to abolish marriage. But in that case it 
would not need to be abolished.” ‘ Well,” said I, 
** one thing is evident which you will admit, that if 
the principles of the Oneida Community were wn’- 
versally adopted, there could be no such murders as 
that lately committed with such startling effect, at 
Albany.” “ Yes, I admit it; and whenever that 
takes place I will no longer oppose the abolishment 
of marriage.” Here the conversation ended. 


LYNX-EYE. 
——,N. Y., July 16, 1867. 


te The New York Wor'd of the 25th inst., has a 
very fair and interesting article on the Oneida Com- 
munity. On reading it we could but notice that 
the newspapers are all the time coming nearer and 
nearer the truth in their attempts to show up the 
Community. The article corrects some of the wrong 
impressions which the World itself has set afloat. We 
shall publish portions of it by and by, and perhaps 
call attention to the points that do us justice. 


USE OF THE MORMONS. 

HE article on the Mormons, taken from the 

World and printed in another part of this paper, 
is particularly charitable and significant, coming as 
it does from the pen of a woman, who we might 
suppose would naturally share in the feeling that 
Mormonism is very hard on women. This woman’s 
report of her talk with one of the wives of Brigham 
Young, Jr., gives altogether the most cheerful 
view of the Mormons that we have ever seen. 
‘We can at last see what Mormonism is doing for 





its women. It is doing just this: it is breaking up 
the natural meanness and jealousy of woman, and 
giving her something of that noble freedom which 
springs from generosity in love. This certainly is a 
result that ought to be gloried in. But we doubt 
very much if Mormonism is doing any such thing 
for its men. Indeed, the world seems just now to be 
in need of a school that will give the men some les- 
sons as wholesome as those the Mormon women are 
taking. The men of the Community think they 
have found such a school; and they are saying to 
the world practically, ‘Come in boys, the bell has 


» 


rung ! 


OVER-SEA LETTERS. 
v. 
- Southampton, Eng., June 26, 1867. 

I HAVE walked nearly all day through the fields 

and by-paths of merry England. I have heard 
for hours the song of the lark : 

“Hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings !” 

I have seen the magnificent trout of Wiltshire 
streams playing in the water below the bridges. I 
have started up the marquis of Winchester’s par- 
tridges. I have seen the laborers in their cottages, 
the ale-house keepers in their tap-rooms, the curate 
in his snug parsonage. I have talked to-day with a 
builder, a farmer, a blacksmith, a coachman, a cler- 
gyman, a steward and a game-keeper. 

I find everywhere a hearty good feeling toward 
our country. To be known asan American by the 
common people (and by some unaccountable wit 
they generally find you out), is a passport to genial 
conversation, and whatever. good offices they can 
show. They are ali curious to hear about our great 
war; but there is much ignorance yet concerning the 
condition and geography of our country. 


Leaving the station at Andover, I took the road 
for Choulderton, a parish eight or ten miles distant, 
from which my ancestor emigrated to Massachusetts. 
On the road I overtook a stout farmer-like man, 
with his wife. The woman was drawn in a wagon 
by a diminutive donkey led by a boy. The man 
trudged afoot. Happening just then to have almost 
my first sight of an English lark, I stopped, and was 
giving attention to its performances as the the party 
came up. Accosting the man, I explained the inter- 
est which I took in the bird by saying that I had 
never before that morning seen one. 

“Oh! ah! Hast never seen a lark?” 

“No. I have but just come to England ; and ie 
don’t have that bird in America.” 

“You be an American then ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“How are they getting on over there? doing 
better than they were, eh?” 

“Yes; things are moving well; I think we shall 
come out all right.” 

“A sad war your people have had. Have you 
been in it ?” 

“No; where I lived was four or five hundred 
miles from the nearest battle-field.” 

“Oh! so far! ‘Well they all had to go didn’t 
they ?” 

“No; we hada draft, but those who were drawn 
to go could be free by paying a sum to the gov- 
ernment.” 

“How much did it cost to get free ?” 

“T suppose from fifty toa hundred pounds.” 


“ Have they any railroads in your country ?” 
“Yes; they are not quite so frequent as they are 


‘here, but we have some railroads a thousand miles 


long.” 

“Lorkum! what a large country! But now tell 
me, do they mostly speak the English language over 
there ?” 

This question was put in serious good faith, and 
my answer was destined to relieve an evident sus- 
pense in the honest farmer. 

Smiling I said, “ Certainly ; we think we speak it 
a little better even than some Englishmen do.” 

The farmer saw the point, and with an apologetic 
chuckle, said that they might very likely speak it 
better than he did. 

Having to part company, the farmer kindly direc- 
ted me on my way to Ampford, where I called on 





the curate for further information. The parsonage 
was situated in a pretty shrubbery just outside of 
the park gates of the country seat of the Marquis 
of Winchester. After a half hour’s chat with the 
clergyman about American affairs, he offered me 
wine, and then-drew with his pencil a route by field- 
paths through the Winchester estate, by which I 
could save considerable distance in getting to my 
proposed destination. 

Thence I walked for five or six miles through the 
nobleman’s domain. First, up a lane skirted by the 
palings of his park ( which palings, truth requires 
me to say, were unpainted and almost shabby), then 
along a field-path just outside of his Lordship’s game 
preserves, of which there are some four hundred 
acres; then across wide, open fields, luxuriant with 
growing crops of grass, oats, barley, peas and tur- 
nips, all cultivated to perfection, but not showing a 
house or a laborer in sight. In one place I came up- 
on a hay-field where eight women were turning the 
hay without other help. In another place my path 
led me by a small cluster of cottages, one of which, 
by displaying a sign of the “ King’s arms” denoted 
that it was a public house. On asking for a bow] of 
milk I was told by the publican that he had none, a 
circumstance probable enough when I remembered 
that I had seen no cattle anywhere on the estate. 
An application for beer proved more successful. 

These rustic English viilages that I saw are differ- 
ent from anything we have in America. After go- 
ing for miles through a great estate without a sign 
of a habitation, you come toa hamlet. Street, two 
rods wide between the houses. Houses strung to- 
gether in close contact, or with but little space 
between. No front yards, no trees, no wooden 
fences, no paint. Houses of brick or stone rough- 
cast with mortar, one story high and thatched with 
a thick plaiting of straw. At the eaves, one or two 
windows opening from an upper floor break the 
horizontal line of thatch. Floors of brick or stone. 
At first this fashion seems strange to:an American, 
but by degrees he gets the rationale of it. It is sim- 
ply life reduced to its lowest cost. Wood requires 
painting, and decays. No wood. A yard and space 
around the house require fencing and care. The 
peasant has no time for either. Trees occupy space, 
No trees. The result is a durable, inexpensive, 
humbie, bare, bleak, and moderately picturesque 
home for the laborer, and, let me add, generally a 
cleanly one. Be it said to the praise of the British 
people whether high or low, their instincts are not 
in favor of dirt. 

If the village is more than a hamlet, you will at 
length pass a few houses of a better class, with more 
space, with yards and shrubbery, an ivy-clad church 
with fine old trees, a cosy parsonage placed in a 
carefully kept lawn, and near by, the squire’s ele- 
gant establishment. Not to generalize too far on a 
subject of which there may be many variations, I 
will say that I have at least seen the types of vil- 
lage life which I have here sketched. 


Now about this English people. It is a great 
subject ; and what I say must be from the brief 
study and observation of a month. Ofcourse those 
points of contrast in which the traveler fancies he 
sees the superiority of his own people, will soonest 
fasten the attention, and hence the difficulty of doing 
full and impartial justice. But on the other hand, it 
is impossible not to recognize our cousinship with 
this race, and in many respects to be proud of it. 

They are good-looking. Averaging a little less in 
stature than Americans, they are more round, 
and have a capital cutaneous circulation, which 
gives them a sparkling eye and freshness of counte- 
nance. To see the Englishman on his chosen 
pedestal, stand by Saint-Paul’s church-yard and note 
the multitudinous omnibuses which come pouring 
in from the suburbs every morning, each with twelve 
passengers inside and fourteen well-clad, clean- 
shaved, rosy-faced Englishmen on top, surmounted 
by an equfal number of black stove-pipe hats. No 
tobacco-spitting rowdies, no crowding, no hanging 
on to platforms, as in the American street-cars; but 
every thing comfortable, orderly, slightly formal. 
And as the fourteen get down and disappear in the 
crowd, you are sure that, if less nervously consti- 
tuted than Americans, they carry with them an 
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immense power of good digestion and a consequent 
faculty for solid, unhurried, systematic work. 

But, on the other hand, I fancy that this rotund, 
rosy physique of the Englishman is gained at the 
expense, somewhat, of his spiritual development. 
Where the English face is smooth, the American’s 
is written upon. Struggle or aspiration of some kind 
gives to the latter its expression. I think the 
American brain is taking a different type from that 
of the English. There is a side of our American 
experience, that, for example, which is concerned in 
intuition and revivals, which the cultivated people 
here make great difficulty of understanding or es- 
timating rightly. Mr. Dixon, I presume, is only one 
of millions of his countrymen to whom the idea of 
such a thing as social Chemistry is incomprehensi- 
ble. A learned and arniable bishop of the estab- 
lished church, with whom I had a short interview, 
told the difference between the two people by saying 
that the Americans are subjective in their tendency, 
and draw their philosophy of life from interior, in- 
dividual sources, while the English go by established 
ways, and seek corporate guidance. 


The Briton, I judge, is honest in trade and in 
work. It is edifying to see the nicety, thoroughness 
and finish of their public constructions. No sloven- 
liness or loose ends. The last brick of a culvert is 
laid as carefully as the first. The mechanic puts 
his soul into his work and Makes you feel that he 
loves it. Such an enormous accumulation of the re- 
sults of labor as the city of London presents, was 
never reared on mere falsehood. There has been a 
degree of truth and close adherence to facts on the 
part of those who made this pile. It is not the work 
of slaves, forced to an irksome toil like the Egyptian 
and Assyrian cities, but of willing, conscientious 
men; and hence its permanence seems more secure 
than that of Nineveh and Thebes. 


One thing that is particularly observable here is 
the care that is taken of the people in all situations 
ot exposure to danger. London is surrounded by a 
network of railways, and they ramify in the city itself 
in all directions: yet while constantly using them, I 
have not had occasion to cross a railway track once; 
and doubt if I should have been permitted if I had 
wished todoso. Bridges and tunnels and outlets 
and guides and a hundred appurtenances are provi- 
ded, that your transit may be withoutdanger. An 
American corporation is generally satisfied if it can 
get its enterprise into bare working order, and for 
the rest, trusts a great deal to the discretion of its cus- 
tomers. An English railway company trusts noth- 
ing. It multiplies its servants and safeguards, and 
invents dangers apparently for the sake of providing 
against them. In fact English railroads appcar to 
me to be overloaded with machinery ‘and service. 
While the Yankee often stops rather near the limit 
of bare practicability, the English company carry 
their care for you to the point of inconvenience. 
The result isa feeling of safety in traveling; but 
with it there is an implication of stupidity or imbe- 
cility in yourself. In a word, the English system 
cares for you as a child; the Americun system says, 
You are a man and can in part take care of yourself. 

I have seen immense wealth in England, I have 
seen healthy, robust men, and fair women; I have 
had a glimpse at the charming manners, which are 
to be found in the best circles of English society. 
But I have not seen many newspapers in proportion 
to the population; Ihave not seen many school- 
houses ; and most of those I have seen are either 
charity-schools or private schools; I have not seen 
the poor invited to educate themselves. On the 
other hand a leading topic of complaint in one of the 
London journals since I have been here has been, 
that servants are being spoiled by too much educa- 
tion. The paths of service and humility which are 
always open to the poor, may lead them to a happier 
destiny even than that of the great, at last; but it 
seems to me those low, straw-thatched roofs of 
England, are rather hard on the boy that grows up in 
them. They present no outlook better than that of 
his father before him. Englishmen say that our ad- 
vantage consists in having a great deal of land. If 
so, let us educate our people, and thank God for the 
land. G. 


JOURNAL OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
IIr. 
Southampton, Tuesday, June 25. 

Wile waiting to-day for G to visit 

the graves of his ancestors in Wiltshire, I 
visited Salisbury, which is but a short distance 
from here. The old town muy be described ina 
sentence, as the Cathedral with some houses around 
it. This Cathedral isa fine old structure, and the 
spire is the best I have seen in England. The 
town is irregularly built, with narrow streets, but 
picturesque withal, and surrounding the Cathedral, 
which towers up above its fellows like Gulliver 
among the Lilliputians. Along the border of the old 
borough the railroad runs, building up anew and 
more regular quarter. I went to the edge of 
Salisbury Plain and looked out upon it wistfuily 
Stonehenge was six or seven miles distant, but I had 
no time to go thither if I would make good my rail- 
way connection. The word “ Plain” does not quite 
give a proper idea of Salisbury Plain, which is not 
very much of a plain, but a succession of long, 
sweeping undulations, some of the ridges being one 
hundred feet or more above the general level. It is 
a lonesome place, and I don’t envy the shepherd 
(about whom I used to read so much when I was a 
boy) his place of residence. In going across the 
Plain, one has to follow the wagon tracks, or trave) 
by compass, or he is sure to get Jost. It is no un- 
common thing for winter travelers to be overtaken by 
a snow-storm on Salisbury Plain, and wander about 
till they are frozen to death, or rescued by some of 
the natives. 

Wednesday, June 26. Rouen, Normandy.—We took 
the steamer last night at twelve o’clock, from South- 
ampton to Havre. I thought I had about exhausted 
the subject of. sea-sickness ; but this Channel-sickness 
is a new and peculiar form of the disease, and dif- 
ferent from the Atlantic. Even G—— had to suc- 
Cumb for a while. On the Atlantic I could usually 
feel comfortable by lying in my berth; but here no 
position was endurable. It didn’t last a great while, 
however, and at nine o’clock this morning we de- 
barked at Havre. 

Here commences our French experience. We 
were met at the top of the staircase, on the quay, 
by a gendarme in tull dress, who demanded our 
passports. 

“ Jen ai pas de passeport,’ Ltold him, and presented 
him my card, which seemed to satisfy him, passports 
not being necessary now to enter on French soil. 
Then we were escorted to the Custom House, where, 
as our baggage had been sent on to Par‘s from Lon- 
don, we had little to do. We next went to the 
Hotel du Louvre, on the quay, and ordered some 
breakfast, and a room in which to wash ourselves. 
I could find no clothes-brush, and rang the bell for 
the maid : 

“ Donnez moi un ” here I got stuck, for I 
could not recollect the French word for brush. So 
I began again : 

“ Donnez moi un brush,” I ejaculated in 
despair, supplementing the word by a vigorous pan- 
tomimic illustration of the act of using a brush 
upon my clothing. It was not at all classical, 
but it had the desired result ; for the maid departed, 
and presently returned with the article in question. 

Then we sallied out to seek the railroad station, 
having obtained the best direction we could at the 
hotel. We went as far as we dared without inquiry, 
and so I stepped into a shop to ask the way: 

“ Ou est Vembarcadere du chemin de fer deVouest?” 1 
asked of a female who met me at the door. 

“ A bas,” she replied, pointing down the street 
“two door’—evidently all the English she knew. I 
thanked her and went on. We proceeded along the 
street, not only two doors but a good deal farther, 
till I became apprehensive that we might miss our 
way. Sol stepped into another shop and accosted 
the proprietor : 

“ Ou est Vembarcadere du chemin de fer de Vouest ?” 

The polite Frenchman rushed into the street bare- 
headed, and pointed eastwardly with a volubility of 
explanation that I could not begin to follow. After 
awhile I got in another inquiry: 

“ En cette rue?” I asked. 














“ Qui, Monsieur ; au fond.” Then a happy thought 


struck him, “ Suivez le telegraphe ?” pointing to a line 
of telegraph-poles which ran along the sidewalk. 
So, following the telegraph, and making successive 
inquiries for another half mile, we worked our way 
slowly and laboriously to the station. 

Thursday, June 27. Paris.—Not being able to talk 
French very fluently as yet, our ride from Rouen to 
Paris this morning was not enlivened by much con- 
versation with other passengers. G—— tried to 
talk with a gentleman who sat opposite, but with 
rather indifferent success. The dialogue, as I recol- 
lect it, was as follows. We were riding through a 
level country, divided into small lots: 

G. (pointing out of the window)—“ Petits proprie- 
taires ?” 

Frenchman (not understanding).—“ Ne comprends.” 

Frenchman's Wife (sitting by him, and a little quick- 
er witted withal).— Ah, oui! Petits proprietaires.” 

G.— Je suis un Amerique. Je debarquais a Havre 
——(turning to me, “ What is yesterday—aujour- 
@hui?” Myself.—“ No, hier matin.” G., turning to 
French man)}———Aier matin.” 

Frenchman.—* Ah! TD Exposition ?” 

G.—Out. 

Here his interlocutor indulged in a sentence of 
some length, which neither of us could understand, 
and after a few fruitless attempts the conversation 
subsided. The difficulty with me in getting along in 
France lies not in making myself understood, but in 
understanding the language spoken with such ra- 
pidity asthe French speak it. I have asked quite 
a good many questions, and have never failed in 
eliciting a civil, and generally somewhat lengthy re- 
ply, of which I usually cannot understand a quarter. 
A month’s residence in France would remove the 
greater part of this difficulty. 

Friday, June 28.—1 might fill several sheets with 
amusing stories of our attempts to converse with the 
natives, but what I have given will do for a specimen. 
You will easily imagine the constant recurrence of 
these scenes, and the laughs they afford us. We 
spent an hour to-day in a deliberate attempt to con- 
verse with a Parisian Socialist, and succeeded tolera- 
bly well. Every such experience is a godsend to us 
in the way of learning to converse in French. 

Ihave been here full twenty-four hours, and will 
give my first impressions of Paris, before they have 
been overlaid by habit. Paris is splendidly built ; 
probably the architecture is superior to that of any 
city inthe world. The view from the top of the 
Arc de l’Etoile, at the western extremity of the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées is unequaled by any- 
thing of the kind we have seen elsewhere. There is 
nothing like it in London; certainly not in New 
York. Yet there is a certain monotony in color and 
style of architecture, which is a little tiresome. The 
buildings though all very splendid, are considerably 
alike. Taken separately they are unexceptionable ; 
taken together, they are like a collection ot Turner’s 
paintings—one tires even of the sameness of genius. 
Then there is an almost entire uniformity of color 
I have not seen a red brick building in Paris: 
Nearly all the buildings are constructed of the light 
colored, creamy-tinted stone of the country, which 
sobers down with age into u mild neutral-tinted 
brown, which is very pleasant to the eye. Those 
who have seen Mrs. Packer’s house on Brooklyn 
Heights, can form a very correct idea from it of the 
color of the stone of which Paris is built. That is 
Caen stone, and the blocks were imported from Nor- 
mandy. Many of the modern buildings in Paris are 
built of this Caen stone, and the Paris stone is very 
like it in general hue and texture. If a city must 
be built of one kind of stone, probably a better could 
not be chosen. 

S-turday, 29.—“ Louis Napoleon is a great archi- 
tect,” said a French gentleman to me once, speaking 
of the new streets in process of construction in Paris. 
I am beginning to feel the force of the remark.—Paris 
is being rebuilt, on a large and comprehensive scale. 
In London I saw but little building; but here there 
is nearly as much as in New York. The new 
streets, such as the Boulevard Sebastopol, the Boule- 
vard de Prince Eugéne, and a dozen others I might 
name, have been cut ruthlessly through the densest 
part of the city. They are wide, straight and clean. 





If a building stands in the way, it must come down, 
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no matter what its value. I have passed to-day, one 
or two of the localities where these new streets are 
being opened. In one place the tearing down had been 
done, but the reconstruction had not commenced.— 
It looked very much like what I imagine society 
would be after some anarchic reformer had had his 
way a year ortwo. A great, broad opening, near- 
ly as far as the eye could reach, flanked on either 
side by blank, windowless walls, edged with ragged 
masonry, and the central space filled with the debris 
of its former occupants. It is melancholy enough, 
considered by itself; but when you look at the broad, 
handsome avenues which have each been the result 
of just such a demolition, you cease to feel anything 
like regret at the operation. 1 have walked by 
one of these new streets in process of rebuilding; 
and standing at one end and looking down as far as 
I could see, there was nothing but a long vista with 
a parallel line of scaffolding on each side, five, six, 
and even seven stories in height. 

Coming from London to Paris we find the change 
of diet not disagreeable. The Parisians eat less 
meat, and more fruit and vegetables. Instead of ale 
they drink a cheap, sour wine, with a flavor much like 
claret. The French cooking is more delicate and ar- 
tistic than the English, and it is easier in Paris than in 
London to find aclean and wholesome restaurant, 
where one can get a comfortable meal at a reasonable 
price. Some of their ways in these French Cafés are 
rather funny, at least toan American. On the Boule- 
vards, a Frenchman will have his dinner and bottle of 
wine at six, seven or eight o’clock in the evening, on 
the sidewalk in front of the café. He will sit there and 
eat and drink and smoke and talk with his neighbor, 
for two or three hours. The Boulevard des Italiens 
is so crowded in this way at eight o’clock P. M., that 
in some piaces it is difficult for a person to pass on 
the sidewalk. 

A loaf of bread in Paris is a very curious thing, 
It is a little larger than one’s wrist, three or four and 
sometimes tive feet long, and looks much like a base- 
ball club. I saw a woman carrying one in the street, 
which was so long that oneend dragged on the 
ground. These loaves are laid across the end of your 
table at a restaurant, and you cut off from them 
what you wish to eat. 

We usually go to a restaurant in the Rue St. Dom- 
inique, near the church of St. Clotilde on the South 
side of the Seine. The landlady is a hearty, buxom 
woman of about forty, and talks to us with a volu- 
bility which would astonish some of our people. We 
dine in three or four courses at a cost of one franc 
and a half apiece; about thirty cents in American 
currency. We have, first, soup; then fish, or meat, 
as we choose, or both; then dessert, with a bottle of 
wine. These sour wines have a flavor about midway 
between vinegar and ale; and are not much more in- 
toxicating than lemonade. 

Sunday, June 30.—Sunday is the French holiday. 
Instead of closing their places of amusement, they 
offer additional attractions. In the evening, all 
Paris is out of doors, and the tide of dissipation is 
at its height. G—— and] had a meeting this eve- 
ning at about eight o’clock, on the Champs Elysées, 
in the centre of all this pleasure-seeking. We read 
the Home-Talks we received this morning, and were 
easily able to isolate ourselves from our surroundings, 
and join ourselves in spirit with those at home. I 
never had a more complete sense that distance is 
nothing ; time is nothing; circumstances are noth- 
ing; but unity is every thing. 

When we were at the Exposition the day before 
yesterday, we were attracted by a stir among the 
crowd near us. On looking about for the cause, we 
found ourselves close to the young Prince Imperial, 
son of Louis Napoleon and Eugenie, and heir to the 
throne of France. He is a bright and handsome 
boy, about a dozen years old, and was attending the 
Exposition in company with his tutor. 

To-day we had the pleasure of seeing a few more 
dignitaries. The Sultan of Turkey arrived at the 
Lyons Railway station, at the Boulevard Mozas, at 
four o’clock, P. M. He was received in magnificent 
style by the Emperor in person, together with the 
viceroy of Egypt, and numerous other high officials. 
We had a good opportunity of looking at all three 
of these royal personages—an assemblage which 





does not meet every day—together with another not 
unimportant individual, a French crowd. It makes 
one think of the storming of the Bastile, the reign of 
terror, the feast of pikes, and all these things, to see 
such an assemblage of French people together. 
There were no manifestations of disorder however, 
and every thing went off quietly. The Em- 
peror received the Sultan in his carriage, and drove 
away with him, surrounded by a magnificent escort 
of horse and foot. Louis Napoleon isa much finer 
looking man than I had been led to suppose from 
his portraits. The Sultan I immediately recognized 
from a picture I had seen of him somewhere. The 
two sovereigns sat on the same seat in very brotherly 
style, and were really a very good looking pair. The 
“man of destiny” had the serene, impassive coun- 
tenance you read about, with a peculiar sagacity 
lurking in the twinkle of his eyes, and in the cor- 
ners of his mouth, denoting that he at least knows 
what he is about, if nobody else does. He did not 
impress me at all unfavorably, and I am inclined to 
think on the whole, that he is a very good institution 
for France as it is at present. A higher civiliza- 
tion would no doubt necessitate a change of admini- 
istration. 

Monday, July 1.—-Paris is tull of strangers of all 
nations. You meet them at every turn. English- 
men are thick as blackberries; Americans some- 
what lessso; Germans and Russians abound; Turks 
and Egyptians are seen on every corner; while 
Chinese are occasionally seen strolling about the 
streets in pairs, looking rather homesick and lonely. 
Yesterday, we met an Arab riding a camel. Think 
of this; a bona fide Bedouin riding a camel in the 
streets of Paris. : 

Tuesday, July 2—The Exposition ‘s a grand affair. 
There is no mistake about that. I have spent six 
hours to-day, endeavoring to get a general idea of it, 
without attending much to details. I have barely 
succeeded. No similar exhibition that the world 
has ever seen, will compare with this, either in mag- 
nitude, or in the quality of the articles exhibited. 
At a rough estimate, I should say that the main 
building is a mile in circumference. It takes a man 
about fifteen minutes to walk round it. Then outside 
of this is as much more. To those who visited the 
New York Exhibition of 1853, I would say, that it 
seems to me there is material and space enough 
in the Paris Exposition to make a hundred such. 
This estimate may seem large, and it may possibly 
be exaggerated ; but it is my conviction, and I give 
it for what itis worth. I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe all this, because it is simply impossible with- 
out further investigation. I am able to make at 
least one exact statement. The Champs de Mars is 
three thousand feet long, and twenty-two hundred 
and fifty feet wide, and it is full. The only way to 
really understand the Exposition, is to stay here a 
month or two, and study it by piecemeal. I could 
easily spend a whole day on the statuary, and a 
week on the paintings, of which there are several 
thousand, and then I should have hardly toughed 
the exhibition. 

The United States are rather poorly represented, 
but they excel in two things, at least; pianos and 
locomotives. There is a locomotive here from Pater- 
son, New Jersey, that makes these French and En- 
glish machines look like children’s toys. The IIli- 
nois farm-house, of which you have heard, is really a 
very pretty building; the school-house might as 
well have been left at home. I looked up the Onei- 
da Community contributions, and found them; traps 
in one place, lunch-bag in another, and preserved- 
fruit in another. There are no other traps in the 
Exposition ; at least, I have seen none. 

Wednesday, July 3.—We went to Versailles to-day, 
and seeing some seats onthe top of the carriages, 
mounted up and took possession. Riding on the 
top of a railway carriage, is an experience one does 
not often have in America. It is pleasant 
arrangement, however, for the view one. gets of 
the Country is very much better than anything you 
see from the inside. The omnibuses are all similarly 
constructed, so that one riding through a city, and 
wishing to see the streets, can avail himself of what, 
in London is called the “knife-board”—a double 


‘seat running the length of the vehicle on top, 


Thursday, July 4.—A stranger in Paris cannot but 
be struck with the number of soldiers he sees. Com- 
ing asI do from a republican country, where one 
rarely sees a military man except upon parade days, 
the contrast is suggestive. Paris is full of soldiers, 
I see them everywhere, when off duty, singly or in 
groups; I hardly walk any distance in the streets, 
without meeting a company of foot or horse, march- 
ing to the beat of drum. And then the gens @armes 
wear cocked hats and swords, and have the gait and 
aspect of asoldier. Most of them indeed are sol- 
diers who were selected for this poston account of 
some special fitness. They were all good fellows, how- 
ever, civil and polite, and always ready to do you a 
favor. 

They have a good way of admittance to the thea- 
tres here. Having been to the opera, I speak from 
experience. In New York, when there is an attrac- 
tive play, the crowd assembles outside; and when 
the doors are opened there is a general scramble 
and the one who gets in first is the best fellow 
and has the best seat. Here they do things 
differently. The first man who arrives on the 
ground takes his station in front of the door, and 
keeps it. When the doors are opened he walks in, 
and no one is allowed to crowd him out of his place. 
Some persons will wait two hours in this way for 
the sake of having the choice of seats. The next 
person who comes must take his place behind the 
first, and soon. Several gens d@armes are always in 
attendance, and will not allow any transgression of 
the regular order of precedence. When I arrived at 
the door to-night, there was a file of men and wo- 
men on the sidewalk, three deep, extending from 
the entrance round the nearest corner, and half way 
to the second corner beyond. There was no help 
for it, so I took my place in the ranks, and 
awaited the result with patience; but when I got in, 
the house was nearly full. 

Friday, July 5.—By way of curiosity, I send you 
the bill of our dejeuner or breakfast this morning. I 
note in the margin the explanation, that you may 
not have any difficulty in understanding it. All 
small sums in France, are estimated in centimes.. A 
centime is about equal to one-fifth of a cent in value, 
but is notan actual coin. The smallest coin here is a 
sous—a copper piece as large as a cent and valued 
at five centimes. Centimes and francs bear the same 
relation to each other as cents and dolJars in our 
currency. One hundred centimes make a franc, 
which is equal in value to eighteen and three-fourth 
cents in specie. In a rough estimate twenty cents is 
sufficiently near the value of a franc. Our breakfast 
as you will see, cost us sixty-seven cents, or thirty- 
three and a half cents each. This was at a café of 
the medium class; neither very expensive nor cheap. 
One can get a respectable meal in Paris at all prices, 
from ten cents up to five dollars. Cc. 


MORMON WIVES NOT JEALOUS. 


A VISIT TO MRS. BRIGHAM YOUNG, JR. 
From the New York World. 

As American women, and as students of the 
social problem of Woman’s Mission, it was 
with much pleasure that we learned of the ar- 
rival in this city of Brigham Young, Jr., and 
one of his wives. 9 ° od - ” 

The party was stopping at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel. Taking seats in one of the drawing- 
rooms we sent up our cards to “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Young,” fearing if we gave the lady any recog- 
cognition which her lord did not share we 
would not be received. The party was out, but 
was expected to return before long ; indeed, 
was over due already, and we were invited up 
stairs to one of their private parlors to await 
their return. After waiting half an hour little 
whispers began to cireulate between us as to the 
cere! of Mrs. Young never returning. We 

ad heard so much of the desire of Mormon 
wives t6 escape, that we just suspected she might 
avail herself of the sweet security of city 
streets to slip off from her share of a husband. 
One lady suggested that we might as well go, 
and then mentioned that we would know as 
much if we staid, for if she really did disappear, 





‘that would be proof that to be one of a number 
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of one man’s Wives was not the true destiny of 
a woman. 

While we awaited with scientific disinterested- 
ness for the decisive turn in the wheel of time, 
a lady entered the room, and was announced by 
her servant as Mrs. Young, at which we ex- 
changed greetings. The conversation com- 
menced by Mrs. Young saying that when she 
received the cards she tried to recall Miss X., 
Miss Y., and Miss Z., but they remained stub- 
bornly unknown, and then she wondered who 
among her young lady friends of long ago had 
concealed their identity beneath the pseudonym 
of Mrs. D. and Mrs. L.; but then, she added, it 
is often as pleasant to make new friends as to 
meet old ones. 

One of the ladies remarked that she supposed 
in her part of the country a lady’s maiden name 
was never lost sight of in marriage. To which 
Mrs. Young replied, “ Never ; ifit was we would 
have to resort to numerals to make conversation 

ssible.” There! we were actually on delicate 
ground, and that in the easiest and most graceful 
way possible. We watched the lady closely 
while she spoke, but could detect no soreness ; 
nv shrinking from the contemplation of numerals 
of plurality. Indeed, she was laughing gaily 
as she drew a little sketchy picture of what it 
would be in Utah if each lady followed the 
gentile custom of taking her husband’s name to 
the ignoring of her own. We watched her with 
the most scrutinizing air possible, with politeness, 
and had to admit to ourselves, again and again, 
that her gayety was genuine. It could not be 
levity that inclined her to gayety ; her face man- 
ner and conversation precluded any thought of 
that. She looked about thirty years old, but 
possibly was not over twenty-five—her life as 
a pioneer, as a fugitive, as a wife, and the mother 
of seven children, giving her an experience 
which might have made her look fifty years old, 
but which succeeded, owing to her natural buoy- 
ancy of heart, in making her look only thirty. 
She was dressed ina striped gray and white 
linen traveling suit, and looked fresh and cool 
as a dew-drop, which was a revelation in itself, 
for the day was the sultriest of the season, and 
it almost made one faint to look at the hot, fixy, 
over-dressed women—we cannot call them 
ladies, for ladies know instinctively how to dress 
—who were promenading Broadway. Her 
figure was lithe and elegant-louking ; her face 
very strong in repose, and very mobile in con- 
versation ; her manner a union of timidity and 
equipose, that was very pleasing. Altogether 
she looked ladylike and motherly, and pre-em- 
inently wifely. 

‘Now, this wife question being the one we 
are particularly interested in, in fact the one 
object of our visit, we made the best of our op- 
es of putting questions. “Now, Mrs. 

oung, did you ever see a wife really, truly, un- 
mistakably happy, who had to share her hus- 
band’s affections with another woman or other 
women ?” we asked, in a tone of great eager- 
ness. She playfully said something about real, 
true, unalloyed, unmitigated happiness being a 
rare and exceptional thing. 

Was she a diplomatist? Was that the way of 
turning our attention from the subject in hand ? 
Further conversation proved not. She asked, 
“Are all the married gentlemen of your ac- 
quaintance blind to all the beauty lying about 
them, or are they proof against it, and do they 
all live beautiful, exclusive lives?” Of course, 
we admitted the little polygamic tendencies of 
gentlemen in society—how could we do other- 
wise, when it is so well known? She asked, 
“ Do their wives know it?’ “Yes, sometimes 
it comes to light; often they suspect it when it 
is never proven; but then what they don’t know 
don’t hurt them.” “Do you think that ?—we 
think that everything that hurts the husband 
hurts a true wife, and none of you will surely 
maintain that it does not injure a man morally to 
be guilty of deceit—of systematic and sustained 
falsehood. We think that it would affect even 
his children’s children, and his furthest neigh- 
bor’s ; for not only has every act its rays of influ- 





ence, but his moral attitude is affecting others 
for good or evil, whether he sleeps or whether 
he ploughs. Now, inasmuch as man is not ex- 
clusive in his tastes—and it is for wise reasons 
that he is not so—we must not try to make him 
conform to our idea of his needs or his destiny 
at the risk of making him so weak as to give in 
to us, Or so mean as to deceive us.” “ But man 
must n’t_ make us conform to his ideas of our 
needs and owr destiny,” said a pretty little 
Miss among our party. ‘ Man does not do 
it, my dear,” replied Mrs. Young. “ Woman’s 
sphere is destined by nature. The civiliza- 
tions of the world are unanimous on that point, 
no matter on what else they may differ; her 
sphere is power; her destiny to replenish the 
earth. This, if woman would only realize 
it, isa high and noble destiny. It is the one 
ambition of the Mormon wife, to be a mother in 
Israel. Our children are all pledges of love to 
our husbands, and jewels in our crowns of 
honor as wives.” 

“ But, are not the wives of one man often 
jealous of each other?” asks the irrepressible 
young Miss. “Sometimes; but it is not a fea- 
ture of our domestic life,’ Madame replies. 
“The wives of each household are as sisters—sis- 
ters in family and in faith. They sometimes in- 
dulge in little playful rivalries as to who will 
get the first kiss, or who can pull him or coax 
him away from the others; but as arule they 
always give precedence to the first wife. The 
ladies of every gentleman’s household are not 
only affectionate one to another, but they are 
courteous to a point of etiquette not often wit- 
nessed among the ladies of the best society 
here.” 

One of the ladies asked if their politeness 
was not the result of despair—if they were not 
so “ subdued” that acquiesence to everything or 
anything was natural. She replied that they 
all entered the state of matrimony knowingly ; 
that no force or persuasion, beyond what lovers 
were wont to employ all the world over, was 
ever brought to bear on any one; that the de- 
meanor of women was about the same after 
that it was before marriage; if it was subdued 
first, it, as a rule, continued so, if the woman 
remained without children; if she became a 
mother, she was very likely to assert herself. 
That life in a community of industry like their’s 
was not just the one calculated for sentimental 
moodiness and saint-like subdued airs. They 
were too practical for that; and besides, the 
only women whv might at all feel themselves in- 
jured were the first wives of converts, to whom 
the thing was strange, and who, preparatory to 
leaving their own country made their husbands 
promise that they would never take to them- 
selves any other wives. These men, under in- 
creased light, and sustained by public sentiment, 
and led on by public example, often insisted on 
their rights, and so convinced their wives as to 
make them willing; but it was but natural to 
suppose that among such diversity of people 
and of nations, some of them not so well 
grounded in the faith, would afterwards regret 
having given their consent—-but even their re- 
_ wore off in time. On the whole, take the 

ormon settlements through and through, they 
presented a greater amount of happiness than 
did gentile settlements of equal or greater ad- 
vantages. The cause of this was doubtless 
three-fold—first, that the people were united 
religiously ; secondly, the households were 
individually so united ; thirdly, the public oppor- 
tunities for amusement, recreation, and exer- 
cises are so great, and are made so prominent. 
The theatre is a place of nightly resort. The 
schools occupy a good deal of the time and at- 
tention of the people, for children are a “ feat- 
ure” of the place. The bathing, horse-racing 
and social visiting come in, and attending lec- 
tures, going to church, boating, and huntin 
buffalo and deer—all consume much time, an 
have their moral and physical influence. All 
the ladies in Utah ride; the wealthier ones 
sport on the avenue with four in hand; some 
even manage a tandem team. Every man of 


means keeps a horse and carriage, or a carriage 
and pair, and a saddle horse for the benefit of 
his wives, who own it by turns. 

Concerning herself, the lady said—and she 
was so modest we could not get her to speak of 
herself half enough—but she did say that she 
was just on her way home after a five years’ 
stay in Europe, during which time her two 
youngest children were born, and where she had 
her husband all to herself—but she counted the 
days that must elapse before she could get to 
her beautiful home beyond the mountains. 
Yet on her very arrival other wives would run 
to her husband for love, would clamor playfully 
but pertinaciously and eagerly, for attention, 
and that he could not be a bit more glad to see 
them than sh will be. 

Then we went to see the babies—one, two 
years and a half old, the other but a few months ; 
there they lay like twin lilies sleeping, the 
happy mother bent above them blessing them. 
Promising to call again before she left the city, 
we departed. She left to-day with a company 
five hundred strong to cross the plains to her 
ultra-montane home. We did not see her 
again, but send her this tribute of our appre- 
ciation. Faustine. 


HOW THE PACIFIC RAILROAD IS 
BUILT. 


[The way in which the track of the Pacific rail- 
road is laid, is thus cleverly told by a correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Journal. The article has been ex- 
tensively copied, but we will print it for those who 
have not seen it, and for the sake of making some 
record of an enterprise so magnificent. ] 


There is really little known by the people, of 
the character of this enterprise. Most think 
that a company of capitalists are hastily put- 
ting down a rude track, over which cars can be 
moved with care, for the purpose of securing 
lands and money from the government. The 
fact is, that one of the most complete roads of 
which the country can boast, with equipments 
that surpass many, is now being laid with a 
speed that fails to impress the nation, simply 
because it is not believed. But let the facts tell 
their plain yet wonderful story. 

General J. S. and D. C. Casement, of Ohio, 
grade the road, lay the track, and put up the 
telegraph. The graders go first. There are two 
thousand of them. Their advance is near the 
Beach Hills. They protect themselves, and are 
digging the great fortification which makes the 
future sure for us, on through Indian battle-fields, 
while the daily fight goes on. 

Of tie-getters and wood-choppers there are 
one thousand five hundred. Their axes are re- 
sounding in the Black Hills, over Laramine 
Plains, and in the passes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. They have one hundred thousand ties in 
these hills awaiting safeguards for trains to 
haul them. 

A mile in advance of the track-layers are the 
squads which place the ties. There are three of 
these. First, however, the engineers set their 
leveling stakes at distances of one hundred feet 
on the straight lines and fifty feet on curves, 
At each of these points sawed ties are placed 
and leveled by them. Then come two men 
with a measuring-rod, marking off spaces equal 
to the length of a rail, and also the half of this 
space. These sawed ties are laid by the second 
squad, to give firm support to the ends and mid- 
dle of each rail. These are placed by sighting 
along the guide-ties already laid. The third 
squad then place the intermediate ties, and the 
bed is then ready for the iron. 

Now go back twenty miles on the road and 
look at the immense construction trains, loaded 
with ties and rails, and all things needed for the 
work. It is like the grand reserve of an army. 
Six miles back are other trains of like character. 
These are the second line. Next, near the termi- 
nus, and following it, hour by hour, are the board- 
ing cars, and a construction train, which answer 
to the actual battle-line. The one is the camp; 





the other is the ammunition used in the fight, 
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The boarding cars are each eighty feet long. 
Some are fitted with berths; two are dinning- 
halls; one is a kitchen, store-room and office. 
Under the whole those men who prefer fresh 
air have swung hammocks. Rifles are hung 
overhead, plentiful in number, loaded and con- 
venient. The party protects itself without at- 
tention from the government. The track-laying 
gang numbers four hundred. On the three hun- 
dred and fifty miles already built there are one 
thousand track repairers constantly improving 
the road-bed. 

The boarding cars go in advance. They are 
pushed to the extremity of the track; a con- 
struction train then runs up, unloads its material, 
and starts back to bring another from the sec- 
ond line. The boarding-train is then run back 
till it has cleared the unloaded material. 

Three trucks, each drawn by two horses, ply 
between the track-layers and their supplies. 
The horses run outside the track, pulling with a 
long tow-line, as boats are moved on canals. 
They must be out of the way of the workmen. 
One of these trucks takes on a load of rails, 
about forty, with the proper proportion of 
spikes and chairs, making a load, when the 
horses are started off on a full gallop for the 
track-layers. On each side of these trucks are 
rollers to facilitate running off the iron. On 
reaching the end of the last rail, the truck is 
stopped. A single horse is attached to move 
it over each successive rail. Meantime, the 
truck last emptied has been turned on its side, 
to allow the loaded one to go to the front. The 
two horses released are started back on a keen 
gallop for another supply. ‘The third one 
moves up in like manner, and thus, through all 
the day, they are rushing forward with their iron 
load. To see them, and reflect what their rush 
and roaring mean, is as exciting as it ever was 
to watch a battery thunder into position at a 
needed moment, at the vital point in its line. 

The rails within reach, parties of five men 
stand on either side. One in the rear throws a 
rail upon the rollers, three in advance seize it, 
and run out with it tothe proper distance. The 
chairs have, meantime, been set under the last 
rails placed. The two men in the rear, with a 
single swing, force the end of the rail into the 
chair, and the chief of the squad calls out 
“down,” in a tone that equals the “ forward” to 
anarmy. Every thirty seconds there came that 
brave “down,” “down,” on either side of the 
track. They were the pendulum beats of a 
mighty era; they marked the time of the march 
and its regulation step. One of the rear men 
drove the cars, in addition to handling the rail. 
The horses started as each rail fell into its place, 
the truck rolled on to the end of it; a second 
rail was projected into the wilderness, with the 
same precision and haste; then came the magic 
“down,” the car moved on again, and another 
length was accomplished. Two spikers follow- 
ed each rail, one party a little in advance of the 
other. One rail was fastened at the end and at 
the middle. The second party then drew the 
opposite rail to the exact gauge, and fastened it 
at the middle and the end. Then came other 
squads of spikers, moving along with the pre- 
cision of military drill, each having a particular 
spike to drive, and no one interfering with an- 
other. Track liners followed these, and, with 
their crowbars, rectified the line. The fillers 
came last, One party of these filled and packed 
the spaces at the ends and middle of the rails; the 
other completed the intermediate intervals, and 
the job was left till the squads of track repair- 
ers could come up and finish the ballasting.— 
But, as the fillers leave it, full trains can run 
over it with safety at twenty miles an hour. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue counsel for the defense of Surratt, offered to 
close the case on the twenty-sixth inst., and submit it 
without argument, but the prosecution would not 
consent; so the examination of witnesses was re- 
sumed. 


THE enemies of negro suffrage and the friends of 





woman suffrage, were equally unsuccessful in the 
Albany convention on the twenty-sixth inst.—all 
their amendments being voted down by decisive 
majorities. 

Axsovut two hundred representatives of the Ingra- 
ham family (who claim the seigniory of Leeds, Eng. 
by virtue of an old will), met at the Astor House, New 
York, on the twenty-fourth inst. Mr. W. J. P. In- 
graham of Philadelphia, President of the Ingraham 
Association, said, before the adjournment of the 
meeting, that he had hopes of exhibiting the long- 
sought will, at the meeting of the heirs in October 
next. 


FOREIGN. 


Ir is said that the Russian journals in Paris, evince 
the utmost dissatisfaction at the verdict in the case 
of Berezowski, and the lenity of the sentence im- 
posed upon the attempted assassin of the Czar. 


Tue Austrian Reichsrath has adopted resolutions 
in favor of the political equality of religious faiths, 
and acknowledging the legality of the ceremony of 
marriage when performed by the civil magistrate. , 

Pusiic feeling among the Chinese at Hong 
Kong is getting greatly aroused against the practice 
of the Coolie trade, as carried on by the Pourtugese. 
The papers of that city denounce the trade in em- 
phatic terms, and call upon civilized nations to stop 
this horrible traffic, even if it should be necessary to 
disperse the Pourtgese engaged in it. 

Tue bill abolishing imprisonment for debt, which 
some time ago passed the Corps Legislatif of France, 
has finally passed the Senate, and is now a law of 
the Empire. = 

Latest advices from the United States of Colom- 
bia, state that General Lopez has raised some forces 
and taken the field against Gen. Acosta, the new 
President, who is meeting moreover with a good deal 


of legal opposition in the interior. At last accounts 
Mosquera was confined in the Capitol building. 


By an Imperial wkase, all political and governmen- 
tal distinction between Poland and the Empire of 
Russia is obliterated, and Poland is new absorbed 
into Russia as one of the Provinces of that Empire. 


Tue Imperial frigate Novara sailed from the Aus- 
trian port of Trieste on the twenty-third inst. for 
Vera Cruz, with orders to bring back from Mexico 
the remains of the Archduke Maximilian. 


OMAR Pasa reports that the military forces un- 
der his command, have succeeded in suppressing 
the insurrection in Candia, and that the war in that 
island is now ended. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT 
SEEN BY A LADY, 

During the Week ending July 27, 1867. 
Corallorhiza multiflora, 
Teucrium Canadense, 
Apios tuberosa, 
Tephrosia Virginiana, 
Cassia nictitans, 
Galium pilosum. 
Tanacetum vulgare, 
Hypericum Sarothra, 


Coral-root. 

American Germander. 
Ground-uut. 

Goat’s Rue. 

Wild Sensitive-Plant. 


Common Tansy. 
Orange-grass. 


Euphorbia maculata, Spotted Spurge. 
Mollugo virticilata, Carpet-weed. 


Monotropa Hypopitys, False Beech-drop. ' 


Crotalaria sagittalis, Rattle-box. 
Gerardia flava, Downy False Foxglove. 
Linaria vulgaris, Ramsted. 


Lobelia inflata, 
Asclepias virticillata, 
Dioscorea villosa, 


Indian Tobacco. 
Whorled milkweed. 
Wild Yam-root. 


Allium tricoceum, Wild Leek. 
Cirsium discolor. 

Hemerocallis fulva, Common Day-Lily. 
Aletris farinosa, * Colic-root. 
Pycnanthemum incanum. 

Melilotus alba, White Melilot. 
Sicyos angulatus, One-seeded Star-Cucumber. 
Penthorum sedoides, Ditch Stone-crop. 
Proserpinaca palustris, Mermaid-weed. 


Rudbeckia lseinata. 
Alisma Plantago, var. Americanum, Water Plantain. 


Ranunculus alismaefolius, Water-Plantain Spear- 

[ wort. 
Datura Stramonium, Jamestown-weed. 
Cephalanthus occidentalis, Button-bush. 
Amarantus hybridus, Green Amaranth. 





Standing Announcements: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circu.ar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 335 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Nwm- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 


Number 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The 0. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after suff- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mete application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. ¥Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and 8String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent 
on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of jellies are offered in pint and half-pint 
tumblers by the Oneida Community: Barberry, Currant, Black- 
berry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Cur- 
rant. Orders will be received at the Community, or at their 
office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broad- 
way, New York. 





©. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much legs, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your orders, 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow yon four per cent. on it till the next order, 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oncida Communit 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75cents. Varions stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40 centseach, Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Boox or THe Onerpa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Ontline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 85 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. ‘ 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaitH; an octavo 
pamphfet of 48 pages; by J. H. “Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mate Continence ; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. ALet- 
ter of Inquiry anewered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Back VoLumes oF THE ‘“‘CirevLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at this office.] 


Mesers. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row; 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or rae Owe1pa Community for sale ; 
they will receive subscriptions for the Cixcu.ar, and orders for 


our other publications, 





